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statesmen of all civilized countries, and has an honored 
placed among the anniversary days of the schools of the 
United States. It needs more earnest and better organ- 
ized support from the churches. The suggestion is made, 
therefore, that committees be appointed in parishes and 
rejigious societies to study and help the cause. 

These committees might profitably do any or all of the 
following things : 

Send to the American Peace Society for literature on 
the peace movement for use in the church library or for 
distribution. 

Subscribe for The Advocate op Peace, the monthly 
organ of the American Peace Society, for the purpose of 
obtaining authentic information of the progress of the 
cause. Let this magazine be passed around to members 
of the committee and others interested. 

Send for blanks for membership in the American 
Peace Society. 

If time is set apart by any of the church societies for 
the recital of current events, see that the more important 
news of the peace movement is given. 

Prepare and send to Washington petitions asking for 
the organization of the new International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, and remonstrating against the further in- 
crease of armaments. 

Ask the government to provide a fund for the system- 
atic promotion of peace and international hospitality on a 
plan similar to that adopted by England and Denmark. 

Arrange for at least one public meeting every year, if 
possible, in cooperation with other churches, in the interest 
of this cause. 

Seek out competent foreigners to give addresses on 
their country and its relations with the United States. 

Provide for the occasional entertainment of Chinese 
and Japanese students, the future leaders of their conn- 
tries, in order that the Oriental and the American may 
understand each other better. 

The minister is reminded that Peace Sunday is the 
third Sunday in December. He is invited to put this 
day, or some other suitable Sunday, on his calendar, and 
to make it the occasion of a sermon on some topic 
connected with international justice, fraternity and peace. 
Let the thought of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Men of whatever race or nation be 
brought home to the people. 

The American Peace Society will furnish literature to 
ministers at cost. 

For further information address the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Respectfully yours, 
James L. Tryon, Chairman. 

S. C. Bushnell, Philip S. Moxom, 

Burke F. Leavitt, Sylvester F. Scovel, 

Charles F. Dole, Charles E. Jefferson, 
Committee for Securing the Cooperation of 
Religious Organizations. 
» ♦ ■ 

The observance of Peace Sunday instituted in Trinity 
Church, Boston, last year, will be continued this year. 
The service, at 7.30 in the evening (December ] 9), will 
be addressed by Dr. George W. Kirchwey, Dean of the 
Columbia University Law School. Dr. Kirchwey is a 
strong and attractive speaker, and Bostonians will be 
glad to hear him. 



The Conditions of Peace. 

Address of Senator Leon Bourgeois, ex-Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, at the Sixth National French Peace Congress, 

held recently at Reims. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been particularly struck 
with a passage from the appeal contained in the circular 
of this Congress : 

" The better part of the task of those who have charge of 
our foreign politics is the development of the periodic organ- 
ization of peace, of the constitution of international law, the 
extension of arbitration and the juridic methods which com- 
plete it. It is by this means that France will reestablish her 
influence and find her future." 

We have been witness for half a century to a magnifi- 
cent movement in favor of peace. This movement is so 
intense that it has impressed itself upon the attention of 
everybody. The governments themselves have yielded 
to it. Can we say, however, that peace is assured ? And 
why have the indefatigable efforts of so many devoted 
people not yet secured all the results which might have 
been expected ? We must understand and analyze what 
I shall call " the conditions of peace." 

Sentiment is not enough to establish and assure true 
peace. We must have also the valuable cooperation of 
reason. There cannot be durable peace without an in- 
ternational juridic organization. To have material peace, 
moral peace must first be realized, and there is no moral 
peace except where the rights of each one are not felt to 
be, and are not in fact, menaced. Peace may be defined 
as the permanence of right. There is no true peace ex- 
cept under the reign of right. But rights must be de- 
fined in order to be guaranteed. The definition of the 
rights of nations and the organization of a jurisdiction 
which will guarantee them are then the essential condi- 
tions of the establishment and maintenance of peace. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed examination of the ju- 
ridic principles which must regulate the rights of peoples. 
But everybody certainly feels what are the principal de- 
mands of conscience. Let us take an example and study 
it for a moment from a point of view wholly theoretical, 
without touching the delicate diplomatic questions which 
it might raise. 

Public opinion has universally been pleased to see 
peace maintained in the Balkans in spite of the difficul- 
ties of the situation. But it must be recognized that 
satisfaction has not been given in case of certain legiti- 
mate interests. An international convention, signed by 
the representatives of the principal states of Europe, 
was violated. At first it was proposed to hold an inter- 
national conference of representatives of the interested 
powers. This was then given up. It was indeed a 
delicate matter to Bsk these states to sign a new conven- 
tion, when one which they had previously signed had 
just revealed its weakness. 

Did not European public opinion take account of the 
fact, of course in an obscure though pressing way, that 
certain interested parties deserve to be consulted ? It is 
an important principle that men, either united or as indi- 
viduals, should have the right to dispose of themselves. 
And the feeling of respect due to the rights of peoples, 
as well as the feeling of what is due to the letter of trea- 
ties, took possession of the European conscience in a 
positive though somewhat undefined way. 

We are, in fact, after a half century, witnessing the 
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work of two forces which act together, but in an opposite 
sense, upon governments and peoples. The cabinets, as 
in the days of the Treaties of Westphalia, Utrecht and 
Vienna, have sought guarantees of peace (the peace 
which each one of them desires), in the balancing of 
these forces in what is called the European balance of 
power. The diplomacy which pursues this policy char- 
acterizes itself as " realist." It does not attempt to sup- 
port itself on the principles of right. When a state, for 
whatever reason, seeks to cross frontiers or to check the 
expansion of a neighbor, its diplomacy sets to work 
without attempting to give satisfaction to the veritable 
demands of right. And it may be said that treaties 
themselves have no greater force than the consideration 
of the respect due to the rights of man, or the rights of 
groups of men, in the projects or in the enterprises in 
which the diplomacies of force rival each other. And 
all these diplomatic combinations, all these efforts to 
secure the equilibrium of antagonistic forces, instead of 
increasing the sense of security, result curiously only in 
increasing the unrest of public opinion. It is known, in 
fact, that in Europe, where so many combinations inter- 
mingle, a conflict could not be localized, and that, through 
the play of alliances, ententes, secret treaties, a fire kin- 
dled at any point of the continent would be in danger of 
ending in a general conflagration which would compro- 
mise the whole of civilization. Is not the proof of this 
danger found in the incessant struggle for the increase of 
armaments on land and sea, which is each year becoming 
more acute ? Does not each one of the states, by impos- 
ing upon itself daily ever greater sacrifices, show that it 
has no confidence in the solidarity of this diplomacy of 
the balance of power? Does not public opinion see that 
all this is like a vast scaffold without solid foundations, 
and that, if only one of the supports by which its weak- 
ness is artificially maintained should give way, the whole 
edifice of civilization would run the risk of collapsing ? 

Over against the diplomacy of force the diplomacy of 
right is taking its stand, and will take its stand henceforth. 
Its principles may be thus resumed : " No humanity with- 
out order ; no order without peace ; no peace without 
liberty ; no liberty without justice." It is this diplomacy 
of right which has manifested itself to the world in the 
two (Hague) Peace Conferences, in which I had the 
honor to take an earnest part, and which have left me 
the most precious memories of my life. Yes, the com- 
mencement was difficult. All sorts of skepticism united 
to overwhelm us ; but the peasant sows in the wind and 
under the snow, for he is sure that springtime and sum- 
mer will come and reward him for his labors. 

In employing the juridic instruments forged by the 
Hague Conferences, the diplomacy of right has given us 
this very year two valuable results. The meeting in 
London of the Conference on Maritime Prizes was an 
event of high significance, and there is no need to point 
out the great importance of the arbitral decision rendered 
at The Hague on the subject of the Casablanca deserters. 
The London Conference ended by the creation of the 
first permanent international tribunal in the world. Let 
nobody be deceived ;■• that was a deed as important for 
Europe as was the establishment of the Amphictyonic 
Council for Greece. For if there was any notion which 
to diplomacy seemed inviolable, it was that of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of states. This sovereignty in the light 



of right has taken on a relative character, and it has been 
perceived that there is no principle which can be held 
above that of justice. The skeptics quickly raised the 
objection: How shall this Prize Court render its judg- 
ments ? It has no code in its possession ; the states are 
divided; certain continental powers and certain naval 
powers have points of view which are exactly opposite 
and unchangeable. Common goodwill was to triumph 
over these obstacles. Certain of the great powers under- 
took the study of a proper code, and at London they 
came to an agreement. The prize code was elaborated, 
and in February, 1909, the great powers signed the Lon- 
don Convention, which the small powers will certainly 
ratify without discussion. 

The other great event of these last months was the 
Casablanca arbitration. The second Hague Conference 
was not able to establish obligatory arbitration. Thirty- 
five powers, who were favorable to the application of 
this principle, were not able to induce a minority of five 
states, who were in opposition, to accept their view of 
the matter. But subsequent events have overcome all 
resistance. The Casablanca incident comes on, and who 
is it that has recourse to arbitration ? Precisely France 
and Germany, the power which had proposed and the 
power which had opposed obligatory arbitration. What 
was at stake ? Was not that which was at stake a ques- 
tion in which the honor and the vital interests of the 
two countries were involved ? The conduct of officers, 
of consular agents, was called in question. The difficulty 
concerned Morocco, in which so many national interests 
met and were in conflict with each other. Well, both 
German public opinion and French public opinion ac- 
cepted arbitration. Had not a day come when the 
Seigneurs had agreed to trust questions of honor to a 
tribunal of Marshals? The states might well imitate 
these great Seigneurs. The decision was so perfect a 
model of truth and justice that the diplomatists, when 
they signed later their reciprocal regrets, could not help 
basing their action on the considerations which had 
brought about the arbitral decision. 

Thus the diplomacy of right is growing and gaining 
ground and taking possession of the ground which the 
diplomacy of force is losing. Furthermore, how many 
factors of international life are contributing to this de- 
velopment of right ! Respect for human life is a moral 
creation of the nineteenth century. The economic sol- 
idarity of the nations is becoming more and more evident. 
There are no more national markets ; there is an immense 
international market, a sort of international economic 
community. 

Such is the work of the organization of peace through 
right, in which I am proud to labor with you in all con- 
science and in all confidence. Is it necessary to say that 
we have nothing in common with those who deny or de- 
fame the idea of country ? The idea of the independence 
and of the dignity of country is in my view as sacred as 
that of the independence and the dignity of the human 
personality. They are born in the same depths of the 
consciousness and the reason. They have the same moral 
foundation ; they have developed together in history ; they 
will perish together at the same time. Was the declara- 
tion of the rights of men, in establishing among citizens 
the bond of equal rights and mutual duties, able to di- 
minish the forces of the human personality? On the 
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contrary, it guaranteed it, enlarged, ennobled, exalted it. 
In establishing amoDg the moral personalities which we 
call the civilized states, that is among the native countries 
of men, the necessary relations of right, in creating among 
them what we have often called the society of nations, we 
are doing for them what in 1789 was done for individuals, 
we are guaranteeing, ennobling, exalting them. In estab- 
lishing among them equal rights and reciprocal duties, 
we are creating for them the highest sort of indepen- 
dence, that which knows only a common law, that of 
the common conscience of the world. And we are 
founding on the only justice the only peace which is 
certain. 

Is there a cause more powerful, more worthy especially 
of our own country, of France, against which the doc- 
trines of violence, negation and barbarism will not pre- 
vail, of that country which has so often been in history 
and which will remain in the future the guardian of 

liberty, the soldier of right? 

. t ♦ » . 

The Federation of Europe. 

BY PEANCIS W. FOX. 

A paper read at the Autumnal Conference of the British Peace 
Society, Nottingham, October 19, 1909. 

There* exists at present a profound yearning on the 
part of the friends of peace throughout Europe for a 
measure of liberation from the oppressive bondage of 
militarism and the stupendous growth of military and 
naval armaments, in which all the nations of Europe are 
competing with one another in a frantic and ruinous 
rivalry. 

The aspirations of the Peace Party in Great Britain 
and throughout Europe seem undoubtedly to point to 
the urgent need of a great international forward move- 
ment, which shall, perhaps, in the first instance be inde- 
pendent and apart from governmental influence and 
action, but which shall be in the direction of consolidat- 
ing and developing the widespread public opinion 
already in existence, strongly iu favor of promoting 
closer international friendly relations. 

There are already several agencies leading up to and 
pressing for such a great international movement. There 
are numerous peace societies and associations throughout 
Europe; there is the Interparliamentary Union, of 
which in Great Britain Lord Weardale is the president. 
Then there are the Social Democratic and Labor organ- 
izations earnestly advocating the diminution of arma- 
ments and the cultivation of more fraternal relations 
between the peoples of Europe ; and, lastly, and perhaps 
the most important of all, there are the representatives 
and members of the churches of Christendom, who have 
yet to be organized into an international alliance or 
league for giving utterance to the voice of the Christian 
churches in favor of this closer bond of friendship be- 
tween the nations. 

In connection with the influence of the churches in 
pursuing peace, John Bright once wrote as follows : 

" If we may presume to ask ourselves what, in the eye 
of the Supreme Ruler, is the greatest crime which His 
creatures commit, I think we may almost with certainty 
conclude that it is the crime of war. It has been de- 
scribed as the sum of all villanies ; and it has been the 
cause of sufferings, misery and slaughter, which neither 
tongue nor pen can ever describe. And all this has 



been going on for eighteen hundred years after men have 
adopted the religion whose Founder and whose Head 
is denominated the Prince of Peace. 

" Why is it that there has never been a combination 
of all religions and Christian teachers of all countries 
with a view of teaching the people what is true, what is 
Christian, upon the subject ? 

" I believe it lies within the power of the churches to 
do far more than statesmen can do in matters of this 
kind. I believe they might so bring the question home 
to the hearts and consciences of the Christian and good 
men and women of their congregations, that a great 
combination of public opinion might be created which 
would wholly change the aspect of this question in this 
country and before the world, and would bring to the 
minds of statesmen that they are not the rulers of the 
people of Greece, or of the marauding hordes of ancient 
Rome, but that they are, or ought to be, the Christian 
rulers of a Christian people." 

The late Prime Minister, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
in an important speech on December 22, 1905, referred 
in the following words to the growing danger to the 
peace of the world that the present insane rivalry in 
huge armaments involves : 

" I hold that the growth of armaments is a great danger 
to the peace of the world. The policy of huge arma- 
ments feeds the belief that force is the best, if not the 
only, solution of international differences. It is a policy 
which tends to inflame old sores and to create new sores ; 
and I submit to you that as the principle of peaceful 
arbitration gains ground it becomes one of the highest 
tasks of statesmen to adjust armaments to the new and 
happier conditions. What nobler role could this coun- 
try have than at the fitting moment to place itself at the 
head of the League of Peace, through whose instrumen- 
tality this great work could be effected ? " 

An H. M. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward 
Grey, said in the House of Commons, on March 29, 
1909, that: 

"An increase of naval expenditure on both sides 
(referring to Britain and Germany) is undoubtedly 
viewed by public opinion with apprehension. A decrease 
of naval expenditure, on the other hand, would immedi- 
ately produce a feeling of increased security and peace. 
Were there a cessation in naval expenditure, public 
opinion everywhere would take it as a guarantee of the 
good intentions of the two nations to trust each other, 
and the effect would be incalculable." 

Lord Avebury, in the House of Lords, on May 25, 
1906, made the following remarks : 

" Europe is a great military camp, always under arms ; 
we have no peace, only an armistice; eternal war with 
unlimited expenditure only, happily, without bloodshed. 
But the result is that, instead of accumulating capital for 
our children, we are piling up debt ; instead of bequeath- 
ing them an income, we are leaving them overwhelming 
responsibilities. 

"Surely we might agree in reductions which would 
leave our relative strength unaffected, and save many 
millions of money, besides an immense annual diminution 
of expense." 

The late Marquis of Salisbury, in one of his last 
speeches at the Mansion House, said : 

" Remember this, that the federation of Europe is the 



